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VICTORY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
SINGLE & DOUBLE VERTICAL GRINDING MILLS. 


(J. T. CASE’S PATENT.) 


FACTS ARE MIGHTIER THAN ASSERTIONS. © READ WHAT THEY SAY: 


“Our 20-inch mill made by the Case Wheel & Mill Co. is in every respect satisfac- 
tory, easy to handle, and best results obtained of any mill in the country, with same 
quantity coal and power,”"—A. S, Resse & Co., Rlerident Conn. 

{Superior to any mill in use.""—GeEo, W: ESTON, Bristol, Conn. 
The bést satisfaction in quantity and quality."”—-Cyu1i.0’sELevaToR, MAnchester,Ct, 
“We take pleasure in recommending it.”"—GakLanv,LINcoLN& Go., Worcester,Mass, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


~ ‘The Improved National Torbine Water Wheel 


The Best for Economy; The Best for Durability; The Best for Power. ONE THOUSAND FIVE HuN- 
DRED NATIONAL WATER WHEELS IN USE Prove that our Assertions are Supported by the Leading 
Manufacturers in the Country. Send for illustrated catalogue and prices to the manufacturers. 


The Case Wheel & Mill Co., Bristol, Conn. 


“W PAYING IN- 
VESTMENT 
TO ANY MILL 
ADOPTING 
11” 


THE J. B. ALLFREE Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, SHELBYVILLE, IND., DEC, 16, 1889. 
GENTLEMEN: Replying to your favor of the 9th inst., asking how I am suited with the Centrifugal put in the “Brandywine Mills” last 
June, will say that it is a happy surprise. IT DOES MORE THAN YOU CLAIMED FOR IT to my entire satisfaction (remember 
you induced me to use a No. 2 instead of a No. 1 in my fifty-barrel mill), Judging from the amount of stock it can handle, would think a 
No. % would be large enough for my mill. IT MAY BE EQUALED BUT NEVER SURPASSED AS A PERFECT AND 
LIGHT RUNNING MACHINE. I can heartily recommend your Centrifugal, and am satisfied that it will prove a PAYING INVEST- 
MENT TO ANY MILL ADOPTING IT. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, respectfully, JOSHUA HERING. 


ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


ee EE ad Sa ht Le ee SS. 
MILL BUILDERS & GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS. 76 TO 86 SHELBY ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE proposed new “‘constitution” of the Millers’ National 
Association ought to contain some clauses which it will not 
contain. These are: 1. The present association is hereby 
declared tobe abolished. 2 A new association shall be formed. 
8, All millers shall be invited to join, no discrimination 
being made between 10-barrel and 10,000 barrel millers, be- 
tween long-system and short-system millers, between buhr 
millers and roller millers, between steam-power millers and 
water-power millers, between spring-wheat millers and 
winter-wheat millers, between eastern and northern millers 
and southern and western millers, 4. The conventions shall 
‘not be devoted exclusively to matters that concern only 50 
millers out of the 20,000 millers of the United states. 5. 
Real millers shall not be crowded to the rear by grain gam- 
blers, crop-prophets, speculators and exporters. 6. The 
techincs of milling shall be fairly presented at the annual 
meetings. 7. The millionaire members shall, courteously 
and in accordance with the laws of good-breeding, refrain 
from asserting that the association does not care a tinker’s 
dam for millers who grind less than 200 barrels a day. 8. 
Thereshall be anew dealall arcund, leaving out the malicious 
marplots who have destroyed the influence of the old asso- 
ciation, These and similar laws might result in starting an 
association that would be ‘‘national” in other respects than 
nomenclature, But, land sakes! What's the good of pro- 
posing good laws? The association managers do not care 
for a real ‘‘national” association ! 


DrcEMBER breadstuff exportations showed the clouds lift- 
ing slowly from the wheat horizon. During that month the 
wheat exports were 6,096,105 bushelr, worth $4,936,851, 
against 3,988,559 bushels, worth $3,740,167 in December, 1888, 
and for the last six months of 1889 the total was 28,365,393 
bushels, worth $23,607,882, against 28 946,295 bushels, worth 
$26,540,824 for the last six months of 1888. The wheat flour 
exports of December, 1889 were 1,222,603 barrels, worth $5,- 
763,751, against 704,388 barrels, worth $3,571,584 for Decem- 
ber 1888. For the last six months of 1888 the total was 
5,927,187 barrels, worth $28,084,899, against 4,880,150 barrels, 


worth $23,430,131 in the la:t six months of 1888. The value” 


of wheat grain and flour exported in December, 1889 was 
$10,700,602, against $7,311,751 in December, 1888. For the 
last six months of 1889 the value of wheat grain and flour 
exported was $51,692,781, against $49,970,955 in 1888, and 
this increase is made in the face of largely decreased prices 
for both grain and flour. Among the minor lines the Decem- 
ber exports showed barley worth $26,771, against $115,752 
@ year ago; corn $2,775,689, against $2,639,450; corn-meal 
$76,575, against $98,401; oats $298,707, against $34,892; 
oatmeal $68,889, against $28,82; rye $120,086, against $13,- 
650. The total breadstuff exports of December, 1889, were 
$14,067,319, against $10,242,778 in 1888 ; for the last six months 
of 1889 the total was $68,649,343, against $62,981,476 in 1888; 
for the year 1889 the grand total was $125,879,052, against 
$113,473,422 in 1888. In addition to these grain totals men- 
tion should be made of beef, hog and dairy products exported, 
into which grain enters largely. The total export of beef, 
hog and dairy products for December, 1889, were $11,842,819, 
against $9,869,702 in 1888. The total for the year 1889 was 


$117,119,123, against $87,051,137 in 1888. The breadstuffs 
and beef, hog and dairy products exported during 1889 
brought $242,998,175, against $200,534 559 for 1888, a gain of 
$42,463,616, notwithstanding the fact that the bad crops of 
1888 materially shortened the quality of all breadstuffs, and 
the low prices of 1889 materially shortened the value of ex- 
ports. The situation at the opening of 1890 appears to 
imply that the exports in these lines will materially increase 
over the figures of 1888 and 1889. 


THE Minneapolis ‘‘Yahoo” has a new job on hand. Hav- 
ing got into a muss, that would be particularly disagreeable 
to clean and decent men, over its attack on the Richmond 
flour market, it now proposes to ask or force the various 
millers’ associations to ‘‘endorse” its unfair action in that 
matter. It succeeded in getting an endorsement by the 
Michigan Millers’ State Association at the recent méeting of 
that body in Lansing, and we shall expect to see it attempt 
to draw similar endorsements from the other organizations 
whose “‘official organ” it pretends to be. The associations 
may well pause before going to the support of the ‘“Yahoo” 
in this matter. It has been asked to give some proof that 
its attack on Richmond is not a malicious fabrication, and 
it has refused to doso. The inference seems to be that it 
has no proof to give. Now, can the millers’ associations of 
the Northern States afford to take up the quarrel of the 
“Yahoo”? Already that unprincipled sheet has forced its 
friends in the national association to stultify themselves and 
the association by assuming its quarrel in the bogus resolu- 
tion case. That action has cost the association more than its 
managers can accurately estimate, in estranging respectable 
men already in the association, and in preventing re- 
spectable men on the outside from going into that body. 
Now, if the northern associations claiming the ‘“Yahoo” as 
their recognized and responsible “official organ” join in 
the attack ona southern market, there will bea further 
loss to the association through the malign influence of the 
wild ‘‘Yahoo.” Southern millers and dealers are not the 
men to stand by and see a southern market vilified by ma- 
licious scribblers, who will give no proof of the rascality 
which they allege to exist inthat market. The most pote t 
single influence in checking the growth and causing the 
decay of the Millers’ National Association has been the con- 
glomeration of malice, partisanship, greed, meanness, pueril- 
ity and general damphoolishness which, originating with 
the Minneapolis “Yahoo,” has through the supporters of that 
sheet been allowed full swing in the control and toning of 


. the association. Every endorsement of the ‘‘Yahoo’s” attack 


on Richmond, so long as mere assertion without proof is 
given, will be another nail in the already sufficiently nailei 
coffin of the national association, to which the endorsing as- 
sociations belong. Next year the Yahoo” will probably ask 
the national association to ‘‘endorse” its unproved attack 
on Richmond. Should there happen to be present one or 
more southern members, possessing the average southern 
feeling, there may be a fine flight of fur, and the puerile 
mismanagers of that body may get their eyes opened to the 
folly of following a few furious fools out of the legitimate 
path of the national association, 
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Dawson’s Roller Mill 


Is acknowledged to be the very best in the market. It has 
our Patent Automatic Centrifugal feeder, never failing to 
feed the stock the full length of rolls in an even sheet. 
It is the Latest and Best feed out, uses less power and 
is simple in construction. It can be placed on any style 
of machine with little expense. We use for roll bearings 
phosphor-bronze metal which will admit rolls being run 
at any speed without heating and with little friction, and 
uses little oil, We use the Dawson. Corrugation, which 
is admitted the best in long or short system mills as the 
action is granulating rather than CUTTING. 


We have a large plant to Re-grind and Re-Corrugate Rolls. 


Owing to our late increased facilities and cen- 
tral location we are enabled to ship goods 
promptly on the shortest notice. E 
PARTIES CONTEMPLATING REMODELING THEIR MILLS oR 
BUYING ANY ROLLER MACHINES ARE REQUESTED TO PUT 
THEMSELVES IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH US. 


a 


FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCUL RS, ADDRESS, 


Dawson Roll Works, Harrisburg, Pa, 
The Cowles “Reliable” dectional Wood Pulley 


_Web made of several layers glued together 
with grain crossing, and faced up on both 
sides. Iron flanges securely bolted to web. 
Rim put on after web has been trued up. 
Web and rim turned on inside and face, 
making perfect running pulley. Rim sup- 
ported entire circumference. Positive self- 
gripping device for securing pulley to shaft- 
ing, which is self-centering, and can not 

slip with wear. 


SAGINAW VALLEY ENGL A wooden rim pulley trans- 
mits from 30 to 50 per cent. more 
power with same belt than an 
iron one. 

Two-thirds lighter than iron, 
bearings will wear longer and the 
expense for lubricant will be 
less. 

Having solid web, there is no 

air resistance. The ‘‘Reliable’’ 
/ can be placed on shaft or position 
changed in one-fourth the time 


| Me 
required with any other pulley. = 4\ ee | 


EVA GRAN Saat SAGINAW MICH, S.A 
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CHRONICLE OF THEGRAIN AND RAD 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. Orricas: { Comey Peat and Senses Streets, 
McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprietors, 
‘THOMAS MC FAUL. JAMES NOLAN, 


SUBSORIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, $1.50 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender's risk. “ 

t Yo al Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire. Send both old and new ‘saldresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 

ADVERTISING. 

Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. \ 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
Bont faked for less than 25cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this 

Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion. Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 


EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. 
Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica~ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims to represent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
Address all communications THE MILLING WORLD 
> 
; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Entered at the Post Office,'at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 26 cents each insertion Let 25 
words, and 1 cent for each additional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 


WANTED. 

A situation in some flouring or grist mill, by a man who has had good experience 
with the buhr system. Can furnish best of references, Address, THOMAS H. 
NICHOLAS, DeRuyter, N. Y. 2225 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines jor Sale or Exchange, etc., etc., cost 1 cent per word, 
Sor-one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions. No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
Sor four insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies are ordered sent care of this office 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 


FOR SALE. 
Merchant and grist mill, The best water-power in Ohio. Situated five miles from 
Mentor, Ohio. For particulars enquire of C. S. JOHNSON, West Mentor, O. 1216 


FOR SALE. 
Mill property in Central New York, for much less than it is really worth, with small 
payment down, or would take a partner with small capital to take charge of and sun 
the mill. Address “B,” care of Tut Mittinc Wor.p, Buffalo, N. Y. 2024 


FOR SALE. 

Several good second-hand and new turbines of various styles, Second-hand price list 
and descriptive matter and prices of our new machines sent free. Every one inter- 
ested in the shortest route to successful milling on rolls or in grinding corn and feed 
with the least expense of power, should address us before bu ing. 

FLENNIKEN ‘URBINE CO., 
8tf Dubuque, Iowa, 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One No. 0 Standard Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


best make. 

One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, best 5 

One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 

One No. 6 Dustless Separator; new, a in. 

One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Separator; new, a bargain, 

Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 

‘Three No. 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 260 to 800 bushels per hour; new, 

One No. 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A in, 

ace particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Taz Mituinc Wortp, Bofislo, 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One 36-In. Iron Frame Portable Mill, French Burr Stone, 
Used about 2 months. 

One 20-In. Vertical Mill, French Burr Stone, Used about 
30 days. 

Three Pair 42~In. Old Stock Feed Stones. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


SAMUEL CAREY, 17 BROADWAY, NEW, YORK. 


FOR RENT. 


Clinton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
xed apat in good order. Apply to CHAS, DANIELS, over 311 Main Street, Bate 
es tf 


Crops and matrimony are intimately related. The large 
yield of corn and wheat in Kansas is said to have caused a 
heavy increase in the number of marriages. Why not? 
With plenty of johnnycake and slapjacks and crullers as- 
sured, why should not the gentle prairians of Kansas hitch 
hosses? 


Has any miller, or mill-builder, or manufacturer of milling 
machinery in the United States seen Carl Haggenmacher’s 
“Plansichter” or Eugen Kreiss’s ‘‘Gegenflachen Sichter” in 
operation? If these machines can do a fraction of what is 
claimed for them by German and British flour-makers, it 
will stand American flour-makers in hand to start with the 
procession. If they succeed, a real ‘revolution in milling” 
is nearer at hand than millers may imagine. Are American 
manufacturers taking proper precautions to test the claims 
of these two German machines? 


ACCORDING to the Montreal ‘‘Canadian Journal of Com- 
merce” the recent ‘‘corner” of the Ogilvie Milling Company 
on the Manitoba wheat market ‘‘was effected at a cost of 
$550,000.” At first it was announced that the corner included 
4,000,000 bushels. Two succeeding reports reduced it to 3,- 
000,000 and finally to 2,000,000 bushels. An ‘‘authoritive” 
report placed it at 1,500,000 bushels. Now the Montreal esti- 
mate seems to indicate that it includes about 680,000 bushels. 
If the purchase of that insignificant amount constitutes a 
“corner” in Manitoba, that province must, indeed, be short 
of wheat, even shorter than the most pessimistic reportsand 
estimates have made it. 


Lieut promises to break soon in a quarter where great 
darkness has reigned for some time. The Fool Interstate 
Commerce Law is beginning to be appreciated by the public, 
whom it was passed to benefit, and who have suffered in 
consequence of its passage. The first step has been taken 
in abolishing it. A dispatch from Washington, D, C., dated 
January 17, says: Representative Elijah A. Morse, of Mas- 
sachusetts, addressed the House Committee on Commerce 
to-day in advocacy of his two bills, one for the entire repeal 
of the Interstate Commerce Law and the other for the repeal 
of the long and short haul and anti-pooling sections. He 
asserted that the law had to a large extent stopped railroad 
development and building, and it had been intimated by 
good authorities that the law had caused a shrinkage of 
more than $200,000,000 in value of railroad property in this 
country, without any compensating advantage to the people. 
Mr. Morse demanded that if the law was to continue in force 
it should be made applicable to Canadian railroads. The 
statement in the annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the tendency of freight has been down- 
ward, Mr. Morse declared was absolutely and unqualifiedly 
false as applied to the whole country. He read a published 
statement of five of the largest beef-packing companies of | 
Chicago, showing that their cargoes for transportation of 
freight have been increased $950,000 since the Interstate Com- 
merce Law went into effect. The present rate, the statement 
of the beef-packing companies showed, is 143 per cent. 
greater than the average for the six years preceding the 
passage of the law. There can be but one opinion among 
sane and honest men. The Interstate Commerce Law is a 


. fraud on the public, a crime against the railroads, a wholesale 


imposition on every American interest connected with rail- 
roads. It istoo paternal. It takes away the right of business 
mén to conduct their own affairs. It sets spies and informers 
at work prying into the business of the railroads. It hurts 
American private enterprises. It helps Canadian subsidized 
enterprises. It is an unreasonable, unconstitutional and 
un-American law. It imposes extra burdens on the public 
where it promised less burdens. It is a gross failure. It 
ought not to be in existence. Let the Fool Interstate Com- 
merce Law go! Hasten its going! 
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ON THB ARGAS OF SEGMENTS. 
“The Locomotive.” 

Among the calculations that the engineer often wants to 
make, there is one for which nosimple and perfectly accurate 
rule can be given. We refer to the calculation of the area 
of a segment of a circle. Rules based on the principles of 
trigonometry can be given readily enough, but they are not 
at all suited to the engineer, who wants something that is 
simple, that gives fairly accurate results and that he can 
easily carry in his head. Following is a rule that is simple 
enough, but which gives results that may be in error by 15 
per cent, or thereabouts. When such anerror is permissible, 
this rule may be used; but when further refinement is neces- 
sary, one of those given below should be substituted for it. 
The shaded part in Fig. 1 may be considered as made up of 
a triangle and two small segments lying on either side of it. 
The area of the triangle may be found by multiplying the 
base by half the altitude; and it has been found, by calcula- 
tions based on more exact methods, that the two small seg- 
ments, taken together, are about equal to half the triangle. 
Therefore we have the following: Rule I. Multiply the base 
of the segment by half the altitude, and to the product add 
half of itself. (Error may amount to 15 per cent or so.) 
Thus in Fig. 1, half the altitude of the segment is 12} inches, 
and 25 inches + 2=12}inches. Then, by the rule, 86.6 
inches x 12} inches = 1,083. Then half of 1,088 is 541, and 
1,083 + 541 — 1,624 square inches, which is the area sought. 

The most satisfactory way to calculate the area of a seg- 
ment is that given in the ‘‘Locomotive” for 
December, 1886. This method is exact, 
but it requires the engineer or inspector 


ucts together, multiply the sum by the base of the segment, 
and divide by 12. The result is the area of the segment. 
(Error is never greater than one per cent.) 

A similar but very much simpler rule than this may be 
given, which is never more than four per cent. in error, and 
which suffices for every practical requirement except in 
cases in which the greatest possible accuracy is required. 
It is illustrated in Fig. 3. The base of thesegment is divided 
in halves, and one of these is halved again. Perpendiculars 
are drawn as before, and these are measured. The shorter 
one is multiplied by 4 and added to the longer one. The 
sum is multiplied by the base of the segment, and the prod- 
uct divided by6. Thus, taking the measurements as given 
in the cut, 4 x 20% inches = 834 inches; 83} inches + 25 
inches — 108} inches; 108} x 64 — 6,944; and 6,944 + 6 —1,157 
sq.in. This process is summed up as follows: Rule III. 
Divide the base of the segment into halves, and divide one 
of these again into halves. Through each point of division 
draw a perpendicular till it strikes the circle. Measure both 
perpendiculars, and to the long one add four times the short 
one. Multiply the sum by the base of the segment, and 
divide by 6. (The result can not be in error by more than 
four per cent.) The true area in Figs. 2 and 3 is 1,188sq. 
in. ; so that Rule II gives a result less than one per cent. too 
small, and Rule III gives a result about three per cent. too 
small. Both of these rules are most accurate when the 
height of the segment is small, and are least accurate 
when the segment is nearly a semicircle. Rule II is recom- 
mended for use in draughting rooms, 
and Rule III, which is, on the whole, 
by far the most useful, is recom- 


Fig, 1. —ILLusrratinc Ruue I. 


to have the table with him whenever he 
wishes to calculate asegment. A method 
based on Simpson’s rule for irregular fig- 
ures (see Rankine’s ‘Rules and Tables,” 


Fig. 2.—InLusteatine Rowe II. 


p. 64.) isshown in Fig. 2. The base of the segment is divided | 


into halves, and one of these halves is again divided into 
quarters, and a perpendicular line is drawn through each 
point of division up tothe circle. These perpendicular lines 
are then measured, and each is multiplied by the number 
written against it in the shaded space; all the products are 
added together, the sum is multiplied by the base of the 
segment, and the product, divided by 12, is the area sought. 
The rule is exact when the small parts into which the curve 


Fig. 3.—ILLustratine Rove III. 


mended for draughtsmen, engineers and 


inspectors. 
———— 


SPONTANEOUS IGNITION. 
All substances that are liable to take 
fire spontaneously do so more readily 
when covered up so as to confine the heat generated, or when 


| subjected to artificial heat, either from steam, or hot-air 


flues, or that of the sun. Oily rags are very liable to burn 


| spontaneously and are doubtless often the cause of fires in 


factories, junk-shops or paper-mills, which are supposed to 
be of incendiary origin. Canvas, when painted with oil 


| paint and rolled up or packed closely into a confined place, 


is divided are arcs of parabolas, and it is only approximate | 


when these parts are only approximately parabolic. In the 
case of the circle, therefore, the rule is not exact; yct its 
accuracy is quite surprising. In the case of a 66-inch circle, 
measurements of the perpendicular lines gave the results 


written above the lines respectively. The calculation is as | 


follows: 
25 inches x 1 — 25 inches 
24 inches x 4—96 ‘“ 
20finches x 2— 41} ‘ 
14ginches x 4— 583 “ 


Sum — 2214 " 


The reader, after studying the preceding calculation care- 
fully, will find the following useful: Rule II. Divide the 
base of the segment into halves, and divide one of these 
halves into quarters. Draw perpendiculars through each 
point of division till they meet the circle, and measure each 
one of them. Then multiply the middle one by 1, the next 
one by 4, the next by 2, and the last by 4. Addall the prod- 


2213 x 64—14,160; and 
14,160+12—1,180 eq. in. Ans. 


| is pretty sure to burn. 


Ordinary oiled clothing, such as is 
worn by sailors, when piled in heaps on shelves or elsewhere, 
is very subject to spontaneous ignition. Such goods should 
always be hung up, so as to admit a free circulation of air 
around them. Spent tan-bark will ignite spontaneously 
when stacked up in heaps. It is for this reason often used 
in white-lead works to generate carbon dioxide by its fer- 
menting in the corroding beds. The moistening of such 
fibrous substances as cotton, hair or wool is always attended 
with slight heat. Wet iron-filings generate heat readily, 
as does also rusting iron. Very fine fragments of iron and 
steel, by their rapid oxidation, will become red-hot, and 
some English scientists declare that the fires known to be 
caused by steam-pipes constantly in contact with wood 
originate from the rust of the iron. An English authority 
says: ‘‘When oxide of iron is placed in contact with wood. 
excluded from the atmosphere, and aided by a slightly-in- 
creased temperature, the oxide parts with its oxygen and is 
converted into very finely-divided particles of metallic iron 
having such an affinity for oxygen that, when afterward 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere from any cause, 
oxygen is absorbed so rapidly that these particles become 
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red-hot and if in sufficient quantity will produce a temper- BUHR MILLING ZBRSUS ROLLS. 

ature far beyond the ignitible point of dry timber. When- J. Murray Case. 

ever iron pipes are employed for the circulation of any “ls 

heated medium, whether hot water, hotzair or steam, and | The damsel’s all-day gong is hushed and still; 
The unused picks lie silent on the floor; 


wherever the pipes are allowed to become rusty and are also he Gla wood Srane has vanished from the till, 
in close contact with wood, it is only necessary to suppose And idle stands the millstone by the door. 
that under these circumstances the finely-divided particles The question is still frequently asked by millers who have 
of metallic iron become exposed to the action of the atmos- not kept pace with the improved methods of milling, ‘‘Will 
phere, and this may occur from the mere expansion or con- | we not ultimately abandon rolls in the manufacture of flour, 
traction of the pipes, in order to account for many of the and return to the millstone?’ The experience in milling 
fires which periodically take place at the commencement of during the past ten years has answered this question beyond 
the winter season.” controversy. In the minds of advanced millers and experi- 
It is very difficult to get persons to believe that there is enced engineers there is no more probability of returning to 
any danger from fire arising from the contact of steam-pipes _ the millstone for the reduction of wheat than there is that 
with wood, notwithstanding that there have been well. | we will abandon’railroad travel for the old stage-coach. The 
attested cases of fires originating from this cause. Iron people demand white flour and strong flour, flour that will 
scraps or filings or lathe chips, always found on the floors bake up light. These qualities in flour can be produced by 
of machine-shops, and usually more or less oily, are very | rolls better than by millstones. In the reduction of wheat 
liable to heat if they become rusty, and particularly so when — by millstones, the natural grit of the stone produces a severe 
sawdust is used, as is often the case in bolt-works. There is abrasion of the bran, which pulverizes its outer coating so 
an instance on record where a large machine-shop was _ finely that the particles will pass the meshes of the silk along 
flooded by a sudden freshet, wetting the heaps of iron filings | with the flour, however fine the silk may be; and this bran 
on the floor, which became heated immediately after the powder produces a discoloration. The flour in color and in 


water had subsided. merchantable value is not superior to that ordinarily pro- 
. duced from the last two breaks on a six-break roller-mill. 
AN ALLFREB MODBL MKILL. The “nutty flavor” produced by the millstone is due tothe 


Herewith is illustrated the ‘Keystone Roller Mills,” built disintegration of the germ and its intermingling with the 
by the well-knwon J. B. P = flour. Thereason buhr 
Allfree Company, of if flour will not, as a rule 
Indianapolis, Ind., for dry outas quickly as 
Messrs. Butler and Tay- roller flour is due prin- 
lor, of Stanberry, Mo. cipally to the fact that 
The capacity is 50 to 60 bread made from mill- 
barrels of flour and 30 stone flour is so com- 
to 40 barrels of granu- pact that the air circu- 
lated meal per day. lates throughit less 
The mill building isa freely, and consequent- 
three-story brick struct- ly the moisture is re- 
ure with basement and tained longer. Water 
attic. The engine- will not evaporate so 
house, which is also of quickly from a potato 
brick, contains a 50- -\)} or a turnip asit will 
horse-power Allfree = from a sponge; and a 
Automatic Engine and loaf of buhr-flour bread, 
a 60-horse-power boiler. © as compact almost as a 
The woodwork is all A potato, which some of 
No. 1 and put up first- the London loaves are, 
class in every respect. must be expected to 
The J. B. Allfree Com- - 9 a, keep wet about as long 
pany fulfilled its con- AN ALLFREE MODEL MIit IN MISS.URI asa potato. The fine- 
tract to the letter. The proprietors cheerfully recommend | ness of the grain of the loaf governs the evaporation to a 
the company to any one who is going to builda mill. The | greatextent. If roller flour is properly kneaded and has 
mill was started Sept. 1, 1889, and has been running full | sufficient time to absorb to water, it will bake up light, but 
time since and doing first-class work. The basement con- | tough and fine-grained. This makes the best bread, and will 
tains elevator-boots, corn-sheller, conveyors for wheat, sinks | not dry out much more rapidly than good buhr flour. 
with a capacity of 1,000 bushels, and line-shafts with belts | The ‘‘nutty flavor” in millstone flour, as I have before re- 
direct to rolls. On the first floor are four double sets of | marked, is due to the grinding up of the germ and bolting 
“Keystone Roller Mills,” one four-high ‘Keystone Roller | withjthe flour. This condition might be obtained with roll- 
Mill” for corn and feed, and one flour-packer. The second | ers if it were profitable or desirable to do so. In fact buhr 
floor contains four ‘Success Bolting Reels,” one centrifugal | flour, so-called, can be made on rolls as well as millstones. 
reel, one purifier, one bran-duster and a wheat-scourer. The There are no chemical qualities in a millstone which the 
third floor contains a sieve-scalper, one milling-separator, a | flour absorbs ;Zneither the nutty flavor nor the dark color is 
dust-collector, one corn-meal bolt and heads of 13 elevators. | extracted from the stone. If the miller operating a roller 
All of the above named machines were manufactured by | mill wished to produce “‘bubr flour,” he could do so by grind- 
the J. B. Allfree Company, except the cleaning machinery | ing close and hot and using scratched rollers on the germ 
and dust-collector. The mill has a custom trade of 80 bush- _ tailings, and then bolting the whole conglomerated mass in- 
els per day and 50 bushels of chop. A specialty ismade of to one straight flour. This would bea better system of mill- 
the ‘‘Champion” brands of winter wheat flour. The brands stone milling than to use millstones, because the rolls require 
are as follows: A high patent, “Our Best” and ‘Our Extra.” _ less dressing and care, and for this reason alone, outside of 
Home-grown wheat is used exclusively. There isa goodde- all other considerations, the roll would take precedence over 
mand for the flour, and the firm enjoys a good home trade. the millstone. So we might say to all those lingering Thom- 
Messrs. Butler and Taylor claim that the ‘‘Allfree Automatic _ases, ‘Don’t hang to the delusive phantom that we will some 
Engirie” is a model of perfection and say they canrun the day return to the good old millstone days!” Itisahard thing 
whole mill on a pressure of 30 pounds of steam. They also for some men to give up their first love; this is an evidence 
state that the ‘Keystone Rolls” are the easiest adjusted and _ of fidelity and constancy, but not of good judgment always. 
best running rolls in the market, and that the rest of the But is there any place in a mill where a millstone can be 
Allfree machinery can not be praised too highly. used to advantage? In answer to this question I may say 
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“Yes.” According to my experience, well purified mid- 
dlings, free from germ and bran, may be ground upon a 
millstone without any detriment to the flour, provided the 
millstones are in perfect condition. In pure middlings we 
have no bran or germ of any consequence to come in con- 
tact with the gritty surface of the stone. All there is to ac- 
complish is to reduce the middlings to a suitable granulation 
to pass the meshes of the silk. Onsoft wheats, which incline 
to ‘‘cake” on smooth rolls, and also to grind ‘‘woolly,” the 
millstone has the advantage of making a cleaner offal at one 
grinding. There is less rich material tailing over the patent 
reel, owing to the fact there is no “‘caking.” In small mills, 
when I am satisfied the miller will keep his millstone in good 
order, in the reconstruction, I do not object to the retaining 
of millstones for this purpose, if they are so located and 
driven as not to interfere with the best plan of driving and 
location of rolls. 

A saving of about £75 to £100 in the reconstruction of a 
three-sack mill can thus be effected without any damage to 
the general results. There isone danger, however, connected 
with this saving, and that is, in my experience, the miller, 
as arule, after putting in rolls for all purposes except the 
grinding of pure middlings, will in a short time lose all in- 
terest in the old millstone, and soon it is out of face, and 
balance, and tram, when it becomes impossible for it to pro- 
duce good work. Bob Ingersoll might be expected to get 
down on his knees and face his Creator about as often as the 
average roller miller would perform the same act to ‘‘face” 
a millstone. They do not like to do it, consequently they 
generally do not do it, unless there should be some superan- 
nuated old second miller in the mill, who will not have 
anything to do with the ‘‘new-fangled rolls”; and he may 
be found continually picking and rubbing at the millstones, 
for there is where his soul is centered; but he will not do to 
run the balance of the mill. So, upon general principles, it 
is best not to have a millstone in the mill, except in cases 
where the proprietor is his own miller and makes up his 
mind to keep his buhrs in good condition. 

I may add that in some of the largest mills in the States, 
among which is Pillsbury’s, of Minneaplis, the millstone is 
used to grind the best grade of middling, or was at my last 
visit three years ago, and I have not heard of their being 
removed. It must be remembered, however, that the ex- 
pense of keeping a millstone in good grinding condition is 
much greater than that of rolls to do the same work, and 
that in the retention of the millstone you are bound to keep 
astone-miller to dress them; and the time is coming rapidly 
when we will have but very few really practical stone dress- 
ers, except old men who can not quickly adapt themselves 
to the new system; so, unless limited finances require the 
retention of the millstone, it should not be done, 

Many millers in the vicinity of London are still running 
on the old system, a greater number proportionately, prob- 
ably, than in any other part of the kingdom. This has 
been brought about, as I believe, largely through the influ- 
ence of afew prominent bakers of London, who, froma 
purely selfish and commercial motive, have advocated buhr 
flour. They have kept London back ten years in the pro- 
duction of good bread. There is no city I have visited, and 
my wanderings have been quite extensive, but I am not 
now wandering, where, as a rule, we have as poor bread as 
in London. It is difficult to get a genuine good white loaf 
of bread in the average shops of London. Good bread can 
be had, it is true, and it is served at some of the best hotels; 
but the great bulk of the stuff is inferior to what we find in 
the North of England and other places where the bakers 
seek for the best flours. 

These retrogressive bakers have controlled the small bread- 
shops of London and forced them, so far as they could, to 
sell this inferior bread. This has made London the dump- 
ing ground for all the inferior grades, millstone grades. 
While the pretense has been that they (the bakers) desired to 
give their customers ‘‘wholesome buhr flour bread,” the fact 
is they wished to give them a bread that cost them the least 
money tomake and upon which they could realize the 
greatest profit. But this condition of things will not last; 


there is a general demand for better bread. This may seem 
a deviation, but it is legitimately connected with the subject, 
since it has affected an important question in milling, as it 
has deterred many from adopting the advanced system of 
milling and made it a disputed point between roller and buhr 
milling, within a certain area contingent to London. 

This article is the commencement of a series in which I 
expect to speak, in a general way, of wheat-cleaning, the 
breaks, the reductions, the bolting systems, besides a num- 
ber of minor points connected with the roller system of 
milling, demonstrated and disputed. Parties desiring to ask 
questions, I shall be pleased to consider them at the proper 
time and place in the series. My opinions, however, are 
only the experience of one man, and are not infallible. I 
may differ widely in my view from others. I shall not un- 
dertake to answer any criticism, if offered, until the close 
of the series.—London “Millers’ Gazette.” 


ADDRESS TO THE MICHIGAN MILLERS. 

Following is an address sent out under date of January 
20, 1890, by the Michigan Millers’ State Association to the 
fiour-makers of that State: 

“This is to notify you that at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Millers’ State Association, held in the city of Lan- 
sing, Mich., Jan. 8th., 1890, an assessment of $10 on each 
member, to meet current expenses, was ordered. To you 
who are members of the Association notice is hereby given 
that said assessment is due and should be forwarded to me 
at as early a date as possible. To you who do not belong to 
the Association I will say that you can become members in 
full standing, participating in all the benefits to be derived 
from this organization, past, present or future, by promptly 
remitting to me the sum of $10, which will secure your mem- 
bership for the coming year. 

‘Michigan has over 700 flouring, feed and grist mills, large 
and small. Of this number there are not less than 130 roller 
flouring-mills of a daily capacity of 75 barrels and upward, 
representing a total capacity of over 20,000 barrels daily and 
having an investment in plant and working capital at a very 
low estimate of not less than $3,250,000. No single one of 
these mills, at least, can afford to lose the benefits which the 
Association can give fora paltry ten dollars, or ten times 
that sum. 

“In these days of exhausting competition, when profits 
disappear and the question is not how much do you make, 
but how little do yo1 lose, it behooves every man to take ad- 
vantage of every possible chance that is legitimately offered 
to fortify his position and secure, if possible, as good as or 
better footing than his competitor. That the members of 
this or any other Association, however small, and no mat- 
ter what the business, have advantages which their neigh- 
bors who stay out do not, is no longer questioned. Nobody 
appreciates this fact more than the men who have interested 
themselves in association work for years, and nobody more 
fully understands the greater advantages which might be 
attained by a larger organization and more united effort 
than they. Hence the persistence with which, year after 
year, they strive for increased membership and closer union 
of interests. 

“Imagine an organization in a single state representing 
20,000 barrels daily capacity with $3,250,000 behind it. The 
millers of Michigan can have just this with an expense so 
trifling to the individual, compared with the advantages 
which could be derived, that ten times the cost would not 
induce one of us to abandon the enterprise. The enactment 
of the Inter-State Commerce Law has virtually forced the 
consolidation of transportation companies, and, while it has 
benefited the shipper and producer in some instances, it has 
proven a boon to the companies by bringing them together 
and making the interest of one the interest ofall. The vari- 
ous passenger and freight associations which have grown 
out of the enforced union of interests are of such formidable 
proportions, and so rigidly maintained, that the‘ individual 
shipper is powerless to make an impression upon them. 
Nothing but a combination of manufacturers and shippers, 
working in harmony, can hope to cope with them. Other 
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industries, with not half the interests at stake that we have, 
are moving in these matters with very satisfactory results. 

“The question of State grain inspection is being agitated 
in almost every grain-producing state. Missouri last year 
followed in the wake of Illinois and Minnesota, the two 
Dakotas will soon be in line, and it’s only a question of time 
when Michigan will have to give the matter serious atten- 
tion. The reform has never come without a fight, and the 
people who control the grain trade of Michigan and juggle 
grades to suit the interests of their largest patrons, the 
shameless grain-mixers, will not yield the rich revenue they 
now derive from the inspection of grain, by an inspector of 
their own creation, governed by rules of their own making 
and practically answerable to nobody, without a desperate 
struggle. The farmers first and the millers next are inter- 
ested in this reform, and by a union of their interests only 
can it be brought about. If the millers had been in earnest 
about this matter, the bill before the last legislature might 
have become a law. Let us see that we are prepared to win 
next year. 

“The listing and reporting to members of the transactions 
of tricky and unreliable dealers in the flour trade was made 
a special feature of the Secretary’s work for the coming year. 
The information gained from this source alone may be worth 
to any miller in a single transaction all he pays the Associa- 
tion in ten years. A word to the smaller mills: An impres- 
sion prevails that the big mills get the most of the benefits 
of organization at the expense of the small ones. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The big mills have their 
men on the road to watch their trade and guard their inter- 
ests. They have larger‘capital and better facilities in every 
way for taking care of themselves than the small mills. If 
it was good business to ‘go it alone,’ they of all parties inter- 
ested could best afford to stay on the outside. If this war 
of competition is ‘fought to a finish,’ so the result amounts 
to the ‘survival of the fittest,’ the larger mills will die last. 
The fact is, our interests are mutual, but if there is a pre- 
ponderence of benefit accruing to the large or small mills, it 
is in favor of the latter. 

“To remove the last shadow of cause for complaint, that 
the association is any thing but what its name implies, a 
State-wide organization not run in the interests of a class or 
section, our old officers who have served us so long, so un- 
selfishly, and so well, by their own request, retired and gave 
way to an entire new set of men, from widely separated lo- 
calities and representing every phase of the milling industry, 
from the 100-barrel mill, doing an almost exclusive local 
trade, to some of the largest in the state, whose sales extend 
to every prominent domestic market and many foreign ones. 
It is hoped that, if any unjust suspicions have been enter- 


tained in the past, this action will remove them, and that 


you will resolve to give your aid and influence to the Asso- 
ciation, thus making it one of the best and strongest in the 
United States. : 
“Your Secretary, while personally entertaining muc! 
more radical views on the subject of millers’ organizations 
than the Association at its annual meeting was prepared to 
endorse, will nevertheless do all in his power, with the lim- 
ited means at his disposal, to make the coming year the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of this association. A 
little later, after knowing just how much support we can 
command, I will make an effort with your aid and co-opera- 
tion to find out something about the amount of flour actually 
shipped from this state in a given time, what markets are 
affected by it, and particularly what transportation lines 
carry it for us, with a view of taking advantage of any 
points which the information may reveal for the exclusive 
use and benefit of members of this Association. In the 
meantime please bear in mind that I am your servant, not 
your master, and that your advice and hearty co-operation 
are as necessary as your money in making this Association 
a great and permanent success.” M. A. Reynotps, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


TuIs winter, up to date has been a most remarkably un- 
seasonable one. Warm sections of the country, New Mexico 


and Arizona, started in with a 12-day blizzard in the early 
winter. Cold sections, Dakota, Maine and intervening States, 
furnished blooming pansies, dandelions and crocuses on 
Christmas. Delaware boasts of full-bloom peach orchards 
in mid-January. Shad are running up the rivers six weeks 
ahead of their usual time. 
fields in Chicago are showing heads and chinch-bugs in Jan- 


It is even hinted that the wheat- 


uary, while in St. Louis hay-making has been the order of 
the day in all the principal streets for several months. The 
Pacific Coast has had the heaviest snow recorded in a half 
century, and in every part of our great and galorious land 
there are evidences of an absolutely inexplicable discombob- 
bolation of things geographical and meteorological. We 
recommend to debating societies the discussion of the very 
important subject: ‘‘The Whenceforthness of this Thusli- 


ness.” 
aE 
OBITUARY NOTE. 

Mr. George Walker, of Hamburg, N. Y., an old and well-known mill. 
wright, bridge-builder and mechanical engineer, died January 22, of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, after a short illness. Mr. Walker was a man of 
great mathematical talent, and his technical articles on milling and kin- 
dred subjects, which appeared in Taz M1LiinG Wor pb, were always 
widely quoted. He was born in Owego, N. Y., June 8, 1814. His work 
in mill-building included many plants in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Michigan. Among the journals to which he contributed are the 
Scientific American, the American Miller and the United States Miller, 
He built the Fish astronomical observatory at Hamburg, which has been 
declared by experts to be one of the most convenient affairs of the kind 
in the world. Among patents secured by Mr. Walker were those on a 
belt-tightener, a middlings-purifier and a washing-machine, and his un- 
patented inventions include a car-coupler and an anti-friction journal- 
bearing. His latest invention is a turbine water-wheel, which is said to 
be a most valuable wheel. Mr. Walker wasa gentleman of suave temper, 
amiable disposition and decided ability, and a large circle of friends will 
mourn his death. His wife and three childrensurvive him. His remains 
were cremated in Buffalo, in accordance with his preference. 


— 


A NBM METHOD OR TREATING DISBASE. 
Hosprtat REMEDIES. 

What are they? There isa new departure in the treatment of disease, 
It consists in the collection of the specifics used by noted specialists of 
Europe and America, and bringing them within the reach of all. Forin- 
stance the treatment pursued by special physicians who treat indigestion, 
stomach and liver troubles only, was obtained and prepared. The treat- 
ment of other physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh was procured, 
and so on till these incomparable cures now include disease of the lungs, 
kidneys, female weakness, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new method of ‘one remedy for one disease” must appeal to the 
common sense of all sufferers, many of whom have experienced the ill 
effects, and thoroughly realize the absurdity of the claims of Patent 
Medicines which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of a single bottle, 
and the use of which, as statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs than 
alcohol, A circular describing these new remedies is sent free on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage by Hospital Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, 
sole proprietors, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOLTING CLOTH, 

Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFACTURING CO.. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturer i La Dresser of 


MILI PIcE Ss. 


Made of the best double-refined English cast steel. ‘All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO, W. HEARTLRY, No. 207 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send for Circular. 

N. B.—All Mill Picks ground and ready for use (both old and new) before leaving 
the shop. No time and money lost grinding rough and newly dressed Picks, All 
come to hand ready for use. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Etc., Etc. 
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Rustiess Iron MapE Cueap.—The hydro-carbon process 
of treating iron so that it will not corrode is said to cost less 
than one-half of that of galvanizing, while the durability, 
under similar conditions, is considerably extended. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Ir has been estimated that more than 400,000,000 human 
mummies were made in Egypt from the beginning of the 
art of embalming until its discontinuance in the seventh 
century. Herodotus and Diodorus agree in the statement 
that there were three grades of embalming. The first cost, 
about $1,225, the second about $375, and the third was very 
cheap. 


TOMING ON TO WASHINGTON. 

Following is the full text of the memorial to Congress, or 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, sent by the Millers’ 
National Association, under date of January 4, 1890: 

‘‘Gentlemen: The Millers’ National Association of the United 
States, in behalf of the flour manufacturers, grain raisers and 
handlers of the country, respectfully urge that in the prep- 
aration of the tariff bill to be presented to the Fifty-first 
Congress you recommend the placing of jute (not to be con- 
founded with jute butts) and jute cloth (burlap) upon the 
free list, and that a duty sufficient to protect the interests of 
American bag manufacturers be retained upon bags which 
are made from jute. It is probably unnecessary for us 
to advance any arguments in favor of free raw jute, 
as the exposition of this subject by the manufacturers of 
jute articles before your honorable cémmittee has been so 
clearly presented that we feel sure yon will realize the neces- 
sity of affording relief from this unnecessary tax upon users 
of an article which is of purely foreign production. We 
will, therefore, merely second the plea of the above men- 
tioned gentlemen for free raw jute. 

“The present duty on jute cloth increases the cost of bags, 
which are generally used by millers for exporting flour and 
handling grain and various mill products, from 22 to 30 per 
cent, and acts as a burden to all exporters of flour. About 
90 per cent. of the flour which is exported from the United 
States is shipped in jute bags. These bags are manufact- 
ured from burlap which is imported from Scotland. It is 
true that jute cloth is made, to a very limited extent, in this 
country, from the raw material; but experience has taught 
most exporters of flour that the domestic product can not be 
relied upon. Therefore, abolition of duty on raw material 
and retention of duty upon the burlap would only afford 
partial relief to millers. In pleading for the retention of 
duty on burlap the statement was made that American 
manufacturers think they will be able to produce a jute cloth, 
with free raw material, which will supply our wants. We 
believe that Scotch manufacturers practically control the 
better qualities or grades of the raw material, and we doubt 
the ability of American manufacturers to properly supply 
the enormous demands of our country for this article. 

“After many years of protection, which this industry has 
enjoyed, largely at the expense of the flour-milling and grain- 
raising industries of the country, we are unable to discover 
signs of encouragement that our needs will be supplied by 
American manufacturers, and we feel that it is unjust that 
so important an industry as the manufacture of flour in the 
United States should longer be taxed, as it has been, to fos- 
ter so weakly an enterprise as the manufacture of jute ma- 
terial has proven to be. With free raw jute, we believe that 
the manufacturers of burlaps can, by employing improved 
machinery, have ample opportunity to demonstrate the 
ability claimed, to meet foreign competition. If they fur- 
nish proper quality and can show that they need a protect- 


ive duty to increase the growth of their industry, then, and 
not till then, let the millers of the country be taxed, but let 
the duty be specific and not ad valorem. As to the plea 
that millers should not object to paying a little more for 
their jute bags in order to retain a duty upon jute cloth, be- 
cause the manufacturers of these bags have never formed a 
trust, or increased prices through ‘clannish understandings,’ 
such argument is similar to asking a man to contribute to 
your support because you have refrained from breaking into 
his house and burglarizing it. 

“Under the existing tariff, when imported jute material 
goes out of the country with grain, flour, etc., the govern- 
ment allows a rebate to the exporter of 90 per cent. of the 
duty which was paid; but in order to collect this rebate it 
is necessary, in the case of a miller, to secure a custom-house 
bill-of-lading, make affidavit as to the claim and send it to 
a broker, who makes out the necessary papers and attends 
to the collection. After from 60 to 90 days, and sometimes 
longer, the miller receives a small proportion of the rebate, 
perhaps 25 per cent., the balance going into the broker’s 
pocket to pay his fees, ‘expenses of collection,’ etc. This 
system has proven a great annoyance and burden to our ex- 
port flour trade. Of late some bag manufacturers have al- 
lowed millers a 10-per-cent. rebate on the invoice price of 
bags bought from them, upon presentation of an export bill- 
of-lading to show that they have been shipped out of the 
country, and most millers prefer to accept this rebate rather 
than submit to the annoyance of collecting the regular gov- 
ernment rebate through brokers, though the government re- 
bate should be nearly double the amount they receive on the 
10-per-cent. basis, 

“Jute export bags are made to contain 140 and 280 pounds 
of wheat flour. The customary size requires about 1} yards 
of burlap and costs about 15 cents each. Allowing the 10- 
per-cent. rebate of the manufacturer, the net cost to the 
miller is about 133 cents. The cost of this 13 yards of im- 
ported burlap, not including the 30-per-cent. ad valorem duty, 
would probably never exceed 10 cents; adding to this 1 cent 
per bag for making, the customary estimate, millers should 
be able to obtain their export bags for 11 cents apiece, if free 
from duty, a saving of about 2} cents each. According to 
the last quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics, there 
were exported during the year ending June 30, 1889, 9,378,- 
472 barrels or bags of rye and wheat fl.ur, fully 90 per cent. 
of which was packed in jute. The export flour trade of the 
United States was much smaller during this period than it 
should have been, owing to a combination of causes, and was 
much less than it will be during the ensuing year, provided 
we can realize our hopes and accomplish improvements in 
trade conditions, which we are striving for. The margin of 
profit to the miller upon exported flour is very small, every 
cent per bag counting in the aggregate in large figures. The 
millers of our country have been studying an important prob- 
lem, which has of late confronted them, the question of over- 
production, the solution of which lies in disposing of our ex- 
cess product in foreign markets. We must increase our ex- 
port trade, and a margin of but a few cents per package will 
materially aid us to do so. 

“In allowing a rebate of 90 per cent. on the ad valorem 
duty of 30 per cent. the government retains but 3 per cent., 
and, in order to keep track of the different grades of jute, 
different grades having different prices, an army of men 
must be employed to examine carefully each shipment, tak- 
ing samples of the import invoices, in order to prevent, as 
far as possible, dishonesty and undervaluation. We believe 
that it costs the government several times this 3 per cent. to 
take care of the tax, and that the government shares with 
millers the burden of the existing tariff. Our export flour 
trade needs and should receive encouragement and help. 
Not only would the flour manufacture of the country, one 
of its most important industries, be benefited by its increase, 
but it should be borne in mind also that every bushel of 
wheat manufactured in this country into flour and then ex- 
ported benefits the agriculturist and gives employment to 
the laborer, retaining at the same time so much money in 
the country. Nothing should be done to encourage the ex- 
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portation of wheat in preference to flour, to be manufact- | adopted by millers and grain dealers in six of the leading 
ured by the cheaper Jabor of foreign countries. Millers flour manufacturing centers. These resolutions resulted 
throughout the entire country are united in a desire for free | from an announcement that The Millers’ National Associa- 
jute and burlaps. As evidence of the general sentiment | tion would join in an effort to secure the abolition of the 
upon the subject, we beg to submit copies of resolutions | present tariff on jute.” 
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A. Gregg, Florence, S. C., rebuilds his burned grist-mill. 


The Oxford Milling Co., Brownsville, Ore., is a recently incorporated 
concern, 


The National Pulley Covering Co., of Baltimore, Md., have recently 
received their second order for their ‘Patent Friction Covering” for 
pulleys from Mason & Hamlin, manufacturers of pianos, Boston, Mass., 
and the Kidd Steel Wire Co., of Harmarville, Pa., both of whom in 
placing their order informed the company that the order was given 
through the satisfactory results obtained from its first use. The company 
will be pleased to furnish any desired information about their goods and 
solicit trial orders, having every confidence as to the results which will 
be obtained. 

Says the Montreal, Canada, Trade Bulletin: ‘‘The flour trade of Can- 
ada is placed ina very precarious position at present, as, owing to the 
undoubtedly short crop of wheat in Ontario and the Northwest, the price 
of that cereal has advanced beyond all proportion to the value of flour, 
and Ontario millers state most positively that, unless flour appreciates 
in value, they will be compelled to close their mills and go out of the 
business. On the other hand, dealers here state that to put up prices to 
any extent now would at once invite large importations of American flour 
into Canada, and .hence it is contended that the only remedy for restor- 
ing the trade to a healthy condition is to impose an extra duty on flour, 
or else reduce that on wheat. This is what we advocated some time since, 
and it is said that if any change in the tariff be contemplated, it will be 
to raise the duty on flour. In fact, it is strongly hinted in certain quar- 
ters that it is quite likely that the flour duty will be raised.” 


A meeting of the flour-millers of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce, January 20th, 1890, and the following pream- 
ble and resolution were unanimously adopted: Whereas, Section 23 of 
the Customs Administration Bill, introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives December 16th, 1889, provides: 1st, That drawback shall not be al- 
lowed on articles unless the cost of manufacture of the export article 
shall be equal to 25 per centum or more of the value of the imported ma_ 
terial, of which such article is composed. 2nd, That drawback shall only 
be allowed on articles manufactured from imported crude material. 
8rd, That drawback claims must be made in the name of the actual ship~ 
pers or owners of the goods. 4th, Thata landing certificate, signed by 
the consignees, master and mate of the export vessel and by the United 
States. Consul at the port of landing, must be procured to cover each 
separate consignment, the drawback in no case to be paid until this land- 
ing certificate is furnished by the collector of customs at the port for 
export. And Whereas, Ist, The cost of manufacture of jute bags used 
by flour exporters is not 25 per centum more than the value of the im- 
ported material from which they are made. 2nd, That burlaps (jute 
cloth) is not considered a crude material, and Scotch manufacturers 
practically control its production. 3rd, That each miller or flour ex- 
porter would be obliged to make his individual claims for all rebates, 
making it impossible to collect the same through the manufacturer from 
‘whom he purchases his bags, thus greatly increasing the cost of collection 
of these drawbacks, 4th, That in view of short shipments and split con- 
signments, as well as other evident reasons, it would be practicaliy im- 
possible to procure a properly executed landing certificate from abroad 
covering each shipment of bags exported with flour. And Whereas, The 
passage of such a bill would greatly add to the hardships which exporters 
of flour have been made to suffer in the past, and would work serious 
injury to the export flour trade of our country, a trade which is important, 
not only to the miller, but also to the agricultural and labor interests of 
the United States, therefore be it Resolved: That the flour manufacturers 


173 UES Street, 


of Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin do most earnestly protest against 
the passage of the bill known as H. R. 4, introduced in the House of 
Representatives by William McKinley, December 16th, 1889, and urge 
that their Senators and Representatives in Congress do energetically op- 
pose its passage, unless jute and jute cloth (burlaps) shall have been first 
placed upon the free list. 

The fourth annual convention of the Nebraska Millers’ Association was 
held at the Capital Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., on January 16th and 17th, The 
severe storms prevented many members from attending, but the session 
was an interesting one. The meeting opened at 7:30 p. m., with President 
C. C. White, of Crete, in the chair. In his annual address he stated that 
the past year had not been an unprofitable one for the millers of Nebraska. 
He urged the association to unite with the National Association as the 
best means of securing protection. Individually, he favored co-operation. 
After President White's address, secretary and treasurer D. H. Harris, 
of Bennett, read the minutes of the last annual and special meetings, 
both of which were approved. In his annual report as secretary and 
treasurer he recommended the adoption of means to defend members 
against patent litigation and against litigation in cases of accidents to 
employes. He favored mutual fire insurance and urged the association 
to join the National. Secretary Barry of the National Association was 
introduced, and he repeated with some variations his familiar address on 
the value of membership in that organization, after which the convention 
voted itself into the National Association, After a brief intermission, 
during which belated members arrived and were welcomed, election of 
officers occurred, resulting in the choice of the following gentlemen: 
President—O. A. Cooper, of Humboldt. Secretary and treasurer—D. H. 
Harris, of Bennett. Executive committee—F. 8. Johnson, Milford; Z. L. 
Leftwich, St, Paul; A. Jaeggi, Columbus. Representative to executive 
committee national association—C, C. White, Crete. The following 
assistant secretaries were appointed to reorganize district associations: 
H. N. Wolf, Culbertson; James Vieregg, jr., of Central City; S. A. 
Coombs, Homer, and C. L. Miling, Ithaca, The evening session ended 
with a long discussion of some of the recommendations in the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer. The closing session was held on the 17th. 
It was principally taken up in a discussion of the freight-rate question, 
many of the speakers asserting that the railroads discriminate against 
the millers of Nebraska and in favor of those of other States. The execu- 
tive committee, consisting of Messrs, F, S. Johnson, Z. L. Leftwich and 
A. Jaeggi, was instructed to present the matter of discrimination before 
the managers of the various railroads and ask for an equitable adjustment. 
A resolution was adopted endorsing the action of the Millers’ National 
Association in its efforts to secure the placing of raw jute and burlap on 
the free list, and a mernorial to congress was ordered prepared to be for- 
warded to the Nebraska delegation. The convention adjourned sine die. 

Says Chicago Daily Business: The flour trade of British Columbia is 
not a very important one, but there is apparently enough in it to make it 
an object of contention between American millers on the Pacific coast 
and their Canadian rivals in Manitoba. In 1888 the total consumption of 
the country amounted to 63,490 barrels. Of this quantity Manitoba fur- 
nished 28,980 barrels, 19,250 barrels were imported from Pacific coast 
points in the United States, and the balance of 15,260 barrels was manu- 
factured at the local mill at Enderby, Spallumcheen district, which is the 
only flour-mill in British Columbia, During 1889 the consumption in- 
creased with the growth of the population to 74,280 barrels, which was 
contributed as follows: From the Pacific coast of the United States 33,530 
barrels; from Manitoba 16,980, and from their own local mill 23,770 bar- 
rels, Thanks to the bull manipulations which Mr, Fairbank of this city 
started in 1888 and continued in 1889, wheat in Manitoba advanced to 
such an extent that the millers of that province could not successfully 
compete for the British Columbian trade, as seen by a comparison of the 
figures given above for the years 1888 and 1889, and Canadians are now 
agitating for an increased import duty on flour. The foregoing is only 


one example out of a dozen which might be cited of the far- -reaching effect 
of the daily wrangle in the bull-ring on the floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, more especially when an attempt is being made to turn prices out 
of their natural channel. 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 


SoutnerN Russia has been visited by a “‘severe black 
frost,” which has caused serious apprehensions among win- 
ter-wheat growers in that country. 


European reports from Valparaiso, Chili,indicate that a se- 
vere drouth has prevailed in that country, and that the wheat 
crop will again be short in quantity and poor in quality. 


Tux Liverpool grain trade for the past week has been at 
a dead stand-still in consequence of a strike by 500 grain- 
porters employed on the north and south docks. The strik- 
ers want more pay. 


Bupapsst mills have again raised their prices on flour for 
exportation. They are finding it harder and harder to se- 
cure good wheat for milling, and the prices of grain in 
Austria-Hungary are constantly advancing. 


AUSTRALIAN reports appear to agree that the wheat crop 
in Australia, while promising a small surplus, probably 5,- 
000,000 or 6,000,000 bushels, for export, is not good in qual- 
ity. Rust has been very prevalent and has lowered the 
grade of the grain. 


THS IOWA MILLERS IN COUNCIL. 

Owing to the severe storms sweeping over the West, there 
was a reduced attendance at the sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Iowa Millers’ Association, which was held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on the 15th of January. As it was, in spite 
of the storms, there were 30 members of the association 
present when President E. A. Consigny called the meeting 
to order. The meeting was held under arrangements made 
at the session of June, 1889, and it was an interesting one 
in every way. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The matter of inducing farmers to raise a 
better variety of good milling wheat was discussed by sev- 
eral of the millers. Mr. Mitchell, of Guthrie Center, stated 
that he purchased a car of good winter wheat to put out 
among his farmers for seed, but he failed to induce the 
farmers to try again to raise winter wheat. He succeeded 
in getting one farmer to plant some, and the farmer reports 
an excellent stand of wheat from it. 

Mr. Wessle, of Belle Plaine, stated that he purchased a 
car of hard spring wheat to put out in his county for seed, 
but was unable to have the farmers try it very generally for 
the same reason that Mr. Mitchell gave. In other sections 
the drought was unfavorable and farmers were a little re- 
luctant about trying wheat. Mr. Illingsworth, of Waterloo, 
stated that the drought of the past two years had prevented 
many farmers in his section from planting wheat, they hav- 
ing gone into the dairy and cattle business. Geo. 8S. Black, 
of Wilton, stated that the farmers of Muscatine county were 
raising considerable winter wheat, it having been brought 
into the county by a farmer who has a farm further north. 
One farmer had 1,300 bushels of this wheat and every bushel 
of it he sold to his neighbors for seed, so that in this section 
they will have much good wheat, which brings from 10 to 
25 cents per bushel more than the poor varieties of spring 
wheat bring. Mr. Birchard, of Nebraska, stated that most 
sections of his state had a very good crop of the blue-stem 
variety of wheat. Mr. Consigny suggested that a committee 
be appointed to draw up an article to the farmers to induce 
them to resume the raising of a good wheat, suitable for 
milling purposes. 

It was moved and carried that a committee of three be 
appointed to draft such resolutions, with President Consigny 
as chairman, this paper, or resolution, to be handed to the 
papers for publication. The committee was named, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Jones and Nichols. The minutes of the July 
meeting were read and approved. The question of whether 
or not the millers who use the old system experience-diffi- 
culty in competing with the roller mills was discussed to 
some extent. The present officers of the association were 
re-elected: President, E. A. Consigny, Avoca; vice-presi- 
dent, John Morrison, Hedrick; secretary and treasurer, J. 
G. Sharp, Des Moines. The meeting then adjourned. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mill Owners’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was then held, there being about 
twenty policy holders present. President Abner Graves, of 
Dow City, presided. The report of the secretary, J. G. Sharp, 
was read, accepted and placed on file. The report of Treas- 
urer Worthington was read and approved. President 
Graves read his report. The election resulted in the selec- 
tion of James Tagert, Abner Graves and H. C. Murphy, and 
a finance committee consisting of H. D. St. John, Jed Lake 
and H. J. Benson was selected. The finance committee went 
to work to examine the accounts of the company, anda 
directors’ meeting was held. Abner Graves was elected 
president, H. C. Murphy vice-president, J. G. Sharp. secre- 
tary, and C. B. Worthington treasurer. An executive com- 
mittee was elected, consisting of H. C. Murphy and E. A. 
Consigny. 


oe 
POINTS IN 7AILLING. 

TxosE architects and millers, who have objected to what 
Ihave said about slate as a roofing material, would find a 
good deal to interest and instruct them concerning slate 
roofs if they could go with me over the region swept by 
the heavy winds of January 13 and 14. I have had not 
much confidence in slate for years, and since those gales I 
have still less. All that can be said against slate in the case 
of fire may be said against it in the case of wind. 


Winp plays havoc with slate roofs. In one town I sawa 
slate-roofed factory between a shingle-roofed mill and a tin- 
roofed building. All three roofs were of the same general 
shape, slope and size, and all were equally exposed to the 
cyclonic gales. The tin roof was rolled up like a scroll and 
was broken so badly as to be absolutely worthless. The 
slate roof was simply ‘‘scalped.” The wind had not left a 
single unbroken slate on two-thirds of the roof. The roof 
was simply ruined. The shingle roof came through the gale 
in the best shape, losing only two or three shingles and keep- 
ing the mill well protected from rain. 


AROHITECTS may object to my theory that there are better 
roofing materials than slate, but they can not get around 
the fact that in high winds and fire exposures slate always 
shows its unfitness in a most disagreeable way. Of course, 
shingles will rot and tin will rust, while slate will neither 
rust nor rot, but slate is exceedingly brittle and is easily dam- 
aged by wind and by bricks falling from the chimneys, 
while shingles are comparatively unharmed from those two 
causes. In the late gale I saw a brick fall about seven feet, 
from the top of a chimney to a slate roof, and it smashed a 
large number of slates and sent them in a shower to the 
ground. The same brick would simply dent a shingle roof 
and slide off without damage to the roof. 


Housewives, who have occasion to study economy, and there are mill- 
ions of them, will find the first of ‘Three Chapters on Household 
Enonomy,” in the January 18th number of Good Housekeeping, treating 
of “Economical Purchasing,” the two succeeding papers of the series to 
consider the equally important point of “Family Sewing” and “Family 
Mending.” This will be an excellent series of papers. The same number 
has a very interesting paper from Maria Parloa on ‘‘Stuffy Houses,” 
giving suggestions for doing away with such untidy, unhealthy and un- 
christian places to live in, and what to do with the rubbish that the tides 
of time throw up into every household. 


CATARRH, 
CaTARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A NEW HOME TREATMENT, 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases are contagious, or 
that they are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining mem- 
brane of the nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, 
has proved this to bea fact, and the result of this discovery is thata 
simple remedy has been formulated whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness 
and hay fever are permanently cured in from one to three simple applica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an ointment; both have been 
discarded by reputable physicians as injurious. A pamphlet explaining 
this new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp to pay postage, by A. 
H. Dixon & Son, 387 and 339 West King street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should carefully read the above. 
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OFFICE oF THE MILLING WoRLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1890. 

Friday of last week was a day of dull, weak 
and lower markets. January wheat closed at 
86%¢c., with Atlantic port receipts 39,679, ex- 
ports 8,600, and options 1,600,000 bushels. Jan- 
uary corn closed at 37%<c., with receipts 310,450, 
exports 210,978, and options 2,352,000 bushels, 
January oats closed at 29c., with receipts 41,553, 
exports 19,431, and options 170,000 bushels. 
‘Wheat flour was dulland unchanged. Receipts 
were 14,052 sacks and 35,265 barrels, and ex- 
ports 2,095 sacks and 1,573 barrels. The other 
lines were featureless, 

Saturday wasaday of dull, depressed and 
featureless markets. January wheat closed at 
863¢c., with receipts 16,855, exports 17,956, and 
options 1,100,000 bushels. January corn closed 
at 37%c., with receipts 200,885, exports 267,692, 
and options 1,180,000 bushels. January oats 
closed at 29c,, with receipts 113,730, exports 53,- 
394, and options 140,000 bushels, Wheat flour 
was characterized as dullest of the dull on ‘“‘the 
dullest day of the dullest week of the dullest 
month on this crop year.” Receipts were 6,236 
sacks and 16,267 barrels, and exports 16,479 
sacks and 2,918 barrels. Other lines were un- 
changed. 

Monday brought even lower and more de- 
pressed markets. Every line but oats was in 
light demand. January wheatclosed at 853c., 
with receipts 31,065, exports 72,198, and options 
1,250,000 bushels, January corn closed at 37}<c., 
with receipts 604,290, exports 349,682, and op- 
tions 2,136,000 bushels. January oats closed at 
295¢¢., with receipts 153,881, exports 19,077, and 
options 150,000 bushels. Wheat flour was 
“sick,” on small demand, large stocks accu- 
mulating and no immediate prospect of better 
things. Receipts were 8,007 sacks and 38,224 
barrels, and exports 5,048 sacks and 6,780 bar- 
rels. The other lines were featureless. The 
visible supply in the United States and Canada 
was as follows: 


1890. 1889, 1888, 
Jan.18, Jan.19, Jan. 21. 
Wheat....... 32,540,631 36,595,870 42,861,250 
Corn... - 11,215,867 13,284,699 6,677,084 
Oats.. 5,930,356 8,395,027 5,590,349 
Rye... 1,829,503 1,684,261 381,015 
Barley .. 2,189,029 2,884,214 2,994,916 


Tuesday brought dull and generally easy 
markets, January wheat closed at 86c., with 
receipts 30,427, exports 4,114, and options 2,040,- 
000 bushels. The English wheat visible showed 
50,000 decrease. January corn closed at 373{c., 
with receipts 527,461, exports 411,089, and op- 
tions 1,440,000 bushels. January oats closed at 
298{c., with receipts 152,402, exports 103,970, 
and optious 250,000 bushels. Wheat flour was 
dead, each buyer buying only for the moment, 
and each holder holding simply because he could 
find no one who cared to induce him to let go. 
Receipts were 13,805 sacks and 30,032 barrels, 
and exports 11,937 sacks and 17,971 barrels. 
The other lines were featureless. 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call 
or direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 


1890, 1889, 
Jan. 21. Jan. 22. 
Wheat and flour, qrs.... 2,094,000 2,470,000 


CORN, GPS: 66 aniereaica se on 425,000 307,000 
The following shows the amount of wheat 

and corn on passage to the Continent for the 

past week and for the same week last year: 


1890, 1889. 

Jan. 21, Jan. 22. 
Wheat, qrs.. 371,000 377,000 
Corn, qrs.... 277,000 106,000 


The imports into the United Kingdom for-the 


past week and for the same weeks in previous 

years were as follows: 
1890. 1889, 1888. 

Jan. 21. Jan. 22. Jan. 24. 


173,000 162,000 318,000 
110,000 150,000 125,000 
204,000 180,000 157,000 


Wednesday brought somewhat stronger mar- 
kets on cold weather in the West, floods in Cali- 
fornia and heavy buying by Hutchinson in Chi- 
cago and by shorts generally. January wheat 
closed at 86%¢c., with “receipts 31,232, exports 
82,990, and options 2,500,000 bushels. January 
corn closed at 37}<c., with receipts 573,440, ex- 
ports 93,013, and options 1,408,000 bushels. 
January oats closed at 29%c., with receipts 
138,256, exports 15,224, and options 450,000 bush- 
els. Buckwheat grain was unsalable at30@33c. 
Rye grain was held steadily at the following 
figures: No. 2 Western 57@59c delivered and 
55@56c on track; No. 1 State 59@60c delivered 
56@57c on track; ungraded 58@59c delivered, 
54@55c on track. Barley was firmly held at 
the late improvement and buyers were not so 
anxious to pay the prices. Quotations: Two- 
rowed State 52@53c; six-rowed do 55@58c; ex- 
tra No. 2 Canada 68@64c; No. 2 do 60@6lc; 
ungraded do 60@70c; Western 50@5téc. Malt 
was strongly held, but slow. Quotations: Can- 
ada country-made 75@80c; city 80@90c; six- 
rowed 65@70c; Western 60@85c. Mill feed 
was in better demand and firmer at old prices. 
Sales of lots of 2,000 sacks at 60@62c for 40, 60 
and 80-lb, 70@75c for 100-lb and 80@s5c for 
sharps. Quotations: 40, 50 and 80-lb 60@62i<c; 
100-lb 70@75c; sharps 80@8234c; rye 65@671<c. 

Wheat flour was as dull as ever, with receipts 
14,018 sacks and 36,000 barrels, and exports 16,- 
187 sacks and 10,427 barrels. The quotations 


were: 
SPRING FLOUR. 


Sacks, Barrels. 
$1.25@1.40 $....@.... 
1.40@1.70 1.60@2.00 
1.75@2.10  2.05@2.80 
2.15@2.50  2.40@2.85 
2.85@3.10 3.10@8.65 
3.00@8.25 — 3.25@8.55 
8.75@4.15 — 4.00@4.60 
Patent . tee 4.35@4.65  4.60@5.05 
WINTER FLOUR. 
Sacks. Barrels. 
$1.85@L70 $....@.... 
1.55@1.90  1.85@2.15 
1.85@2.15  2.00@2.40 
2.25@2.70 —-2.55@2.90 
2.75@3.40 —-2.85@3.65 
3.10@3.50 3.40@8.90 
3.65@3.90 4.05@4.40 
Patent . 3.95@4.20 4.35@4.80 
CITY MILLS. 
4,20@4.35 
2.30@2.40 
4.65@5.20 


Buckwheat flour was firmer on colder weather 
at $1.50 for the best. Rye flour was quiet and 
easy at $3@3 20. Corn products were steadier 
at the following quotations: Coarse meal 74@ 
Tic; fine yellow 90@93c; fine white 90@95c for 
old stock, new 5c less; Brandy wine $2.65; West- 
ern and Southern $2.50@2.50; 600 bbls Saga- 
more sold at $2.65, 300 bags fine yellow at $1.05. 


Thursday brought little change in the market 
conditions, January wheat closed at 86%c., 
with receipts 14,850, spot sales 66,000, and op- 
tions 2,264,000 bushels. January corn closed at 
38c., with receipts 134,400, exports 21,853, spot 
sales 193,000, and options 2,088,000 bushels. 
January oats closed at 30}4c., with receipts 
142,000, spot sales 167,000, and options 1,155,000 
bushels. Wheat flour was moderately active, 
with receipts 21,827 packages and sales 21,650 
barrels, Prices were unchanged. The minor 
lines were featureless. 


BUFFALO MARKETS. 

WAEAT—No. 1 hard spring remains firm at 9lc.; 
No. 1 Northern sold to-day at 88c., and No. 2 Northern 
is held at 85c., No, 2 red winter is firm at 84@84%4c., 
extra No, 8 sold at 81c,; No. 2 white is 78%c. CORN 
—No. 8 corn sold to-day at 8834c., No. 8 yellow at S4c., 
No. 4 yellow at 82c, and the market is firm. OATS— 
No. 2 white oats were quoted to-day at 27%@27ic. 
No. 2 mixed are quoted at 25%@2%6%4c. RYE—Quota- 
tions are nominal at 58c. on track, but there is no trad- 
ing here. BARLEY—There is no change to report. 
No. 1 Canada is quoted at 65c.; No. 2 do at 68@61c., 
and No, 8 at 52@56c., but no sales are reported at these 
figures, OATMEAL—Akron, $6.00; Western, $5.75 
per bbl.; rolled oats, in cases, 72 Ibs., $3.25. CORN- 
MEAL—Coarse, 80@85c,; fine, 85@90c.; granulated, 
$1.50 per cwt, MILLFEED—City-ground coarse win- 
ter, $11.75@12.25 per ton; fine do, $11.00@11.50; finished 
winter middlings, $13,00@14.40; coarse do, $11.00@11.50. 


The Fulton Milling Co., Wilmington, Ohio, 
sold out. 

F. L. Herring, Finksburg, Md., remodels his 
flour-mill. 

J. H. Sullivan’s grist-mill, near Raleigh, 
Miss., burned. 

Turner & Oate’s grist-mill, Mobile, Ala., 
burned: loss $4,000. 

The Paris, Tenn., Roller Mill Co. lost $9,000 
worth of wheat in a recent fire, 

F, Epes and others, Blackstone, Va., are 
building a 25-barrel roller flouring- mill, 

W. W. McNutt, Kennedyville, Md., added 
new machinery to his flour-mill equipment. 

A. A. Stone & Son, grist-mill, Southbury, 
Conn., are succeeded by C. A. & H. R. Stone. 

J. W. Reives’ flour and grist mill, Dallas, Ga., 
burned; loss $25,000; no insurance; fire incen- 
diary. 

Murray’s grain-elevator, York Mills, Minn., 
burnes with contents; loss $25,000; insurance 

p 

The Bosque River Milling Co., Clifton, Tex., 
recently organized, will build a 50-barrel flour- 
ing-mill. 

J. P. Paddock & Co., millers, Evart, Mich., 
dissolved, each member of the firm going into 
business individually. 

Henderson & Bricker’s flouring-mill, Green- 
wood, Ind., burned with other property on 
January 11; loss $25,000. 

Howson Bros,, millers, Teeswater, Ont., Can., 
will move their plant to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
in case sufficient inducement is given them by 
that town. 


L. L. WHITLOCK, 


Advertising Agent 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 
P.0, DRAWER5S323, Boston, Mass. 


As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
the Best Rates Possible for my Customers, 


A LITERARY MARVEL,—$2.50 PER VOLUME, 


We publish the Popular Reprint of the EN 
English edition, at $2.50 per vo 
Scribner edition of 
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CLOPZDIA B' r 
lume, being one-third the price of the original and one-half the price of the 
same work. We have reproduced all illustrations, maps and texts, 

volume for yolume. Complete sets of 24 vols. now ready fordelivery on EASY PAYMENTS, The 
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ests work of the kind in the English language. A subscriber writes: “ The best is now the cheapest.” Allhigh 


priced editions of this work arein our office for_com) 
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ison. Circulars and sample pages mailed. Agents 


Y G ALLEN COMPANY, 


TJ 


739 &741 Broadway, New York; & 126 Washington St., Chicago. 
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RELIANCE OIL & GREASE CO., CLEVELAND, O., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — 


H 
*) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. 


“VALVE OLEINE”—675 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil. 
“CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant, 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. 


“RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 
“ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease. 
“CHELSEA"—Scale Solvent, Best on Market, Agents Wanted. 


t==-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION.<2w 


THe Hartow” 
Positive Feed Lubricators. 7 


For Marine and Stationary Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Electrical and 
other Machinery, 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY IN OIL. 
MARKED ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
Not dependent upon or 
operated by Steam 
Pressure, Condensa- 
tion or Gravity. 
Not affected by chan- 
ges of temperature, 


BEING operated by 
some moving por- 

tion of the engine or 
machine to be lubri~ 
cated, the ‘Harlow 
Lubricator" starts _ 
and stops with the 
engine or machine 
bein: lubricated, without requiring fen= 
tion from the engineer or operator, always delivering the 
oil in any amount from a drop to a constant stream. 

The cup can be filled at any moment while the engine 
or machine being lubricated ie in, operation, “without 
causing any leakage either of oil or steam. 


BOSTON, Masse 
U.S. Ae 


Harlow Lubricator Mfg. Co. 


TONAWANDA 


ENGINE AND BOILER WORK 


A Large Assortment of Machinery. 


he Best 8-Horse Power Semi-Portable Up- 
right Engine and Boiler Made. 


“CHAINVAVOD 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ARMITAGE, HERSCHELL & C0. 


Tonawanda W- ° 


“aOdd 'TWI0Ad 


The Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains com- 
plete list ot Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and 
Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Department 
of Specialties and all Worthy Novelues, Same shape 
and style as proved so satisfactory last year. Many new 
and elegant illustrations, handsome colored plate 8x10's 


inches, and fronuspiece. Special Cash Prizes $1000.00; | 


see Floral Guide. Every person who owns a font of 
land or cultivates a plant should havea copy. Mailed on 
receipt of rocents, which amount may be deducted from 
first order. Abridged Catalogue Free, Pure Stocks. 
Full Measure. Prices Low for Honest Goods. 
JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
——— 


oy. Investigate the merits 
y= ‘ape of the Reliance Safet 
oyu DICE fot g eotaleige | 


pays to keep posted. Many of the 


largest corporanons. have found it | 


Oe profitable to discard the old appli- 
ances and adopt these safeguards. 
There is bongs economy in safety. 

Send for illustrated price-list. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


MANFRS. OF HIGH GRADE 


HORIZONTAL, UPRIGHT 
PORTABLE AND MARINE. 


| Oil Tanks 2 Smoke Stacks, 


| nao HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK. 
0 


RRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


| THE-STEVENSS 


Reliance Gange Co,, 831 Sheriff St, Cleveland, Oto. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN andes 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest |) 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N, ¥. 
Mention this pager- 


| Tuis WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
For Simpuicity, DurapiLity, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA’. 


State requirements and send for Catalogue to 


T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


SELF-CONTAINED STEAM ENGINES 
Stationary or 


Semi-Portable. 


High Standard Maintained, 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 
WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


y Chandler & Taylor Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 


Machinery a Specialty. 
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PAYNE HIGH SPEED 


CORLISS ENGINE 


SHAFT GOVERNOR COMBINED WITH CORLISS WRIST-PLATE, 


ECONOMY OF FUEZI. 
WGRECULATION EQuaL To ANYTHING IN USE. | 


Pang Paynes & Sons, 


ELMIRA, N. 


ae §. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. TLL, 
45 Dey Street 
4 NEW YORK. 
» Hill, Clark & Co. | 


> BOSTON, MAss. | 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES FROM 2 70 00 HORSE POWER. 
Economic Power Plants 


Repecially Adecielt to Electric Lighting and 
WOOD-WORKING ESTABLISHMEN' Ts 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VALLEY IRON WORKS, WILLIAMSPORT, PENN. 


Please Send for Our New Catalogue and Mention “The Milling World.” 


THE Ny 
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Lid & Sterrett 


COR. 16TH AND STATE STS., 
BRIB - - PHNN. 


2, MOORE'S 


JOU St0TE WORKS JOLIE? ILL, 


KEEP YOUR BELTS FROM SLIPPING 


~ And Save Your Power by Using FRICTION COVERING for Pulleys. Agents 
Wanted. Satisfaction Guaranteed- Easily Applied. No Rivets. Effective. 


NATIONAL PULLEY COVERING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MEG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 


The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. ; 


“The Rickerson.” ‘The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill dnd after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 

6x12 inch. 6x18 inch. 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 


20% 


Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Syowdeg Ate Jo stpipy sayfoy [In Ng 0} SO}LUNTIST doy PUES 


———:ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:——— 


John Hutchison Mig.Co. 


TACKSON,. - - MICHIGAN. 
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AVERY © «Me CORRUGAT Lo pie 


PERE © CTION 
PATENTED What we know of corrugations can be found out by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ml. 


Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


ELEVATOR BUSER® New York Office, 51 Cliff Street, HALL & NEAR, Agents. CALDWELL’§ PATENT. 


SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILI MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSTONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


==THE SCIENTIFIC=— 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


| GRINDS PERFECTLY, EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Eight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, RTC. 


>THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIHLD OHIO. 


STiIL.t. ON TOF. 


Perhaps the HIGHEST COMPLIMENT that could be paid the “Salem” bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years ITS SHAPE HAS BEEN SO CLOSELY IMITATED by other manufact- 
urers as to infringe our patented rights, but experience reveals the IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITA- 
TIONS, and we therefore take it aga FURTHER COMPLIMENT to the “SALEM” bucket that some 
of its old patrons who were Induced to Try the Imitations have now Returned to the Salem 
Bucket, thereby Acknowledging it to be the Most Satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other 
makes of buckets that are claimed to be “Just as Good.” Insist upon having the ORIGINAL AND 
RELIABLE SALEM BUCKET. All legitimate Salem buckets are plainly marked with the word 


SALEM 


W. J. CLARK & CO., sittin SALEM, OHIO. 
THORNBORGH & GLESSNER, General Agents, CHICAGO, ILb. 
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